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At length I have a few lines from brother M. ; and 


right welcome are they, not only for their own sake, but 
fot his. By and by, we shall have something more to of- 
fer. ‘For you,”’ he says, in the envelope, “I have only 
some little poems from Gaelic mottoes—the first lines of | 
some Geelic songs, &c., and, if I have time to write them, 
some extracts from my journal. The songs, if you please, | 
you may print in the Yankee, and I will send you, by the | 
next vessel, half a dozen more of them. ‘They may 
please some persons, who have not thrown off the enthu- 
siastic admiration for every thing belonging to the Scottish 
Highlands, which is almost universal in youth.—To such, 
the few words of Gelic at the head would be a sufficient 
recommendation. The first lines are, in most cases, literal 
translations of the mottoes. 





“ N’dian u ruidh air falbh leam.” 


Wilt thou flee away with me— 
Maiden with the locks of gold ? 

Heaths are wide and hills are free, 
Thy chief's heart is true and bold : 


Seek with me the shaded glen 
Where my fathers’ halls arise ; 
True, the night is dark—what then ! 
Stars are in thy clear blue eyes : 

Come ! I hear my good gray steed 
Neighing by the green-wood tree ; 

Maiden, now for daring deed !— 
Wilt thou flee away with me? 


Maiden, with the golden hair, 
Lean thou from thy lattice high ; 
Send thy sweet breath on the air, 
Let me feel that thou art nigh : 
See ! the cloud is lifting fast, 
Starry lights are bursting forth, 
High the circling-glows are cast, 


Streaming from the wizard north : 
Wilt thou bless thy lover’s arms ? 

His lone bowers are sad for thee, 
Birds await thy sun light charms— 

Thither, maiden, wilt thou flee? 


Saw I not thy tresses’ gleam, 
Waving on the gentle wind? 

Like as in a blissful dream, 
Heard I not thine accents kind ? 

Such bright glory never wreathed 
O’er the northern hills aloft, 

Starlit hollows never breathed 
Echoes half so rich and soft : 

Vanish’d ! ah, how sad and drear 
All the fainting stars look down ! 

What light foot comes stealing near? 
Maiden !—now thou art mine own. 


Pant not thus thou timid fawn, 
Folded on thy lover’s breast ; 


Thou might’st roam the wide world’s lawn 


Nor find holier lair to rest : 


Come, my good steed, from the glade ; 


Stilly wave ye forest bowers ; 


Reach thy glooms thou friendly shade ; 


What free joy will soon be ours ! 
Holy night hath never heard 
Vows so true as mine shall be : 
Maiden, trust thy chieftain’s word— 
** I will flee away with thee.” 





REVIEW. | despairing curiosity, we eyed the bleak, naked ridges, 
; . which impended over the valleys and plains that were the 
(From a Friend.) | scenes of our youthful pind A vain did we doubt 
An Inrropuction ro GroLocy: comprising the | that the glittering spangles of mica, and the still more al- 
elements of the science in its present advanced state, || \uring brilliancy of pyrites, gave assurance of the existence 
and all the recent discoveries ; with an outline of the | of the precious metals in those substances ; or that the 
Geology of England and Wales. By Robert Bake- || cutting of glass by the garnet, and by quartz, proved that 
well. London :—entirely recomposed, and greatly en- | these minerals were the diamond; but if they were not 
larged.— With new plates. First American edition, || precious metals, and if they were not diamonds, in vain 
edited by Professor Silliman, of Yale College, with an \| we enquired of our companions, and even of our teachers, 
appendix containing an outline of his course of Lec- } what they were.’ Silliman. Journal of Science, 
tures on Geology. 8vo. pp 528. New Haven. | Vol. I. p. 36. 


Printed and published by Hezekiah Howe. 1829. || The writings of Bruce, Maclure, Silliman and Cleaveland 

No one who feels an interest in the progress of the phy- | have dispersed such ignorance as this, and awakened in 
sical sciences, can help being struck at the contrast be- | our country a spirit of interest in the science which will 
tween the present condition of Geology, and its condition! never be quenched. Our new minerals have been accu- 
half a century ago. Consisting as it then did, of a crade | rately analyzed and many portions of our soil accurately 
mass of vague and hypothetical speculations ; of inaccu- | examined ; our geologists are inferior to no others in 
rate and limited observations ; forced and unphilosophical || perseverance and zeal, and some attention to the subject 
deductions, it hardlw deserved the name of science. Now, | 0n the part of the public only is needed to make their re- 


it comprises an extensive series of exact observations, and | searches of great practical utility. 
| | 


of the most interesting and philosophical conclusions ; it 
has enlarged indefinitely the boundaries of knowledge, 
opening to the human mind a new world for its contempla- 
tion, and presenting to the student of nature a grand and 
beautiful body of doctrine. Geological enquiries have 
long since engaged the attention of men, but instead of 
patiently investigating the structure of the earth, and thus 
obtaining the only certain and valuable knowledge, which 
the subject affords, they wasted their time and labour in ac- 
counting, each in his own way, for the manner in which it 
came into existence. ‘The wild and absurd theories, which 
were the result of these studies, conducted to no good end, 
and were as unworthy the name of philosophy, as the 
rrost fantastic creations of oriental fiction. Put the rage 
for world-making, after a while, had its end, and sober, 


In this country, Geology ought to be extensively cul- 
| tivated, for it is not merely a noble and interesting science, 
| but one of great practical utility—peculiarly so where the 
| soil is new, and but little explored, and its mineral resour- 
| ces are yet to be known. Geology teaches us that rocks 
| are not piled together arbitrarily and at random, but that 
| their associations and relative situations always obey cer- 
| tain invariable laws ; that the presence or ab of this, 
| determines the presence or absence of that ; that the situ- 
ation of this relative to a certain rock, determines the situ- 
| ation of that relative to the same rock. Hence, if we 
| are in quest of a particular rock or metal, our researches 
|| will be invariably guided by those which first meet,our ob- 
| servation, for knowing the usual associations of rocks and 


| minerals, we can frequently tell to a certainty, whether it 











philosophical and practical investigation of nature’s own |! is or is not present. None but the practical geologist, 
works took its place. Geologists at last began to see that | however, can do this, and therefore it is, that beds of coal, 
the earth contained within its own bosom the records of || or veins of metallic ores, often remain for years unsuspect- 
its history, and that none but the patient, persevering en- | ed even in cultivated grounds. This is not the only evil. 
quirer would ever be rewarded with a knowledge of its | Not knowing the necessity of geological knowledge in 








contents. They became convinced that it was not in the 
closet, but on the mountain, and in the valley ; in the 
mine and the cavern ; on the coast and the island, that 
the noble truths of Geology would be revealed to men. 


Werner seems to have been the first, who, with any de- 


gree of exactness, defined the limits and stated the objects | 


of Geology. The spirit of enquiry kindled by him in his 
little school at Freyburg spread itself abroad, and was not 
long after seen directing the efforts of his pupils and in- 
spiring them with an untiring zeal, in many portions of 
Europe. ‘The Grampian hills soon engaged the attention 
of Hutton and Playfair; Saussure was examining the 
Alps with indefatigable perseverance, and the Russian 
empire was undergoing the keen scrutiny of Pallas. 

In this country twenty-five years ago, the name of Ge- 
ology was hardly known, and not a score of individuals 
perhaps could tell the difference between one rock and 
another. ‘‘ Only fifteen years ago,’’ said one of the pi- 
oneers of geology in our country, in 1818, “ it was a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty to obtain among ourselves even 
the names of the most common stones and minerals ; and 
one might enquire earnestly and long before he could find 
any one to identify even quartz, feldspar, or horn- 
blende among the simple minerals ; or granite, porphy- 
ry, or trap among the rocks. We speak from experi- 
ence, and well remember with what impatient, but almost 


| such cases, people oftentimes make useless attempts to dis- 
|| cover these substances where they do not and cannot exist. 
Thousands of dollars have been squandered in this coun- 
try in searching for ores or minerals where a geologist 
would say at first sight, they could not exist, unless the 
laws which regulate the position of rocks over the whole 
|| earth were grossly violated. In laying out the course of 
canals too, and constructing works of this kind, a know- 
ledge of geology saves a useless expenditure of time and 
money,—articles which in this country are not so easily 
spared. 

If we can judge of the signs of the times aright, the 
importance of geology is beginning to be felt in this coun- 
try more strongly than ever. There is a popular interest 
manifested in it now, which was unknown a few years 
ago, and it is beginning to be introduced into the course of 
studies pursued by our youth. It would be well if it were 
attended to more in all our colleges and higher schools, 
not merely for its practical utility, but because the close 
and severe reasonings from visible facts, the cautious and 
accurate deductions, the enlarged and interesting views 
with which it abounds, or rather of which it is wholly 
composed, would have an influence over the intellectual 
habits of youth which would be invaluable. If the indue- 
tive method of obtaining knowledge is the best one, why 
not let them be intimately and thoroughly acquainted with 
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it ; and where can be found a better specimen of it than | 


is furnished by the science of geology? It is most em- 


phatically a science of facts and of reasonings based upon | those of other animals, geologists have suspected that his 
those facts. If the formation of sound and vigorous hab- creation was subsequent to their extinction—an idea that 
its of thinking are of any account in the education of || has been scouted at by pious minds, inasmuch as it is ap- 
youth, it cannot be accomplished, we are confident, by || parently at variance with the account of Moses. How our 
translating Latin and Greek, or eternally busying the mind || author gets over this difficulty, he has not seen fit to in- 
with abstract truths as in mathematics or metaphysics, but || form us. Many of the animals whose remains we discover 
by the study of the natural sciences, where visible, tangi- | in the earth’s strata, undoubtedly perished during the last 


ble facts are placed before the mind to be made the basis | 
and the only basis of general principles. This is the 
method most useful in the ordinary business of life, and | 
beyond all others will give a most salutary tone to the in- | 
tellectual constitution. 

A great obstacle to the cultivation of geology in this | 
country has been the want of suitable elementary books. | 


Our Booksellers have had too close an eye to their own || Which of these conclusions is the true one, no person at 


immediate interests, to publish works which would be two 
or three years in selling, and nothing but novels and po- 
ems have gone off in that space. We are glad that one 
has been found at last enterprising and intelligent enough 

to publish an edition of a valuable English work on Geolo- 


gy, and to him let the honour and praise be given, of the first i 


undertaking of this kind (if we are not greatly mistaken) | 
ever witnessed in America. Bakewell’s Geology has been | 
quite a popular manual in England, and is now (the third 
edition) considerably enlarged, and corrected. Mr. Bake- | 


well is a practical geologist, and he says there is scarcely | 


| 





| man was created since the last revolution, or his remains 


Sere 





This latter passage perhaps, requires a little explanation. 
The remains of man never having been found among 


revolution that desolated its surface. Man existed at that 
time according to the scripture, but where are his remains ? 
they are no more perishable than those of other animals. 
One of two things only therefore must be true,—eithier 
the Mosaic account is not strictly and literally correct, and 


are yet to be found in strata that have not been explored. 


al] acquainted with the subject can reasonably doubt. 

Our author’s division of rocks is into primary, transi- 
tion or intermediate, lower secondary strata, uncon- 
formable rocks, upper secondary strata, and tertiary 
formations. We object both to this arrangement and no- 
menclature, for they are founded on theoretical views, and | 
may lead the beginner into the error of believing that to | 
be a matter of fact, which is merely a contested theory. 
We regret that in this part of his work, he has made so | 
little use of the improvements which several distinguished 
geologists in his own country have introduced into this por- | 











and further west than the hot springs at Aix in Savoy, 
other hot springs have been discovered near Grenoble. It 
thus seems probable that there stil] exists under this 

of the Alps one common source of heat, to the agency of 
which in remote ages, the mountains originally owed their 
elevation ; for we can scarcely doubt that the hot spri 

in the Alps, like those in Auvergne in Italy, or Iceland, 
derive their great temperature from subterranean fire. Thig 
inference is further supported by the well-authenticated fact, 
that the districts in which the hot springs are situated, haye 
been subject to great and frequent convulsions. In the 
year 1755, the ground in the vicinity of the hot springs of 
Leuk and Naters in the Upper Valois was agitated with 
earthquakes every day, from the Ist of November to the 
27th of February. Churches were thrown down, the 
springs were dried up, and the waters of the Rhone were 
observed to boil in several places. The mountain above 
the warm spring at Naters is said to have opened and dis 
charged a quantity of hot water.’’ p. 79. 

Humboldt states that in the eruptions of mud and water 
from one of the volcanoes in the Andes, there are vast 
numbers of a certain fish, which he calls pimelodes cyelo- 
pum. They live in the neighbouring brooks and lakes, 
and they are thrown out sometimes in such numbers as to 
contaminate the air by their putrefaction, and cause serious 
maladies to the inhabitants in the adjacent regions. 

Our author in his chapter on the coal formation, adopts 
the opinion of its vegetable origin, and of its deposition in 


a rock formation described in his work, which he has not || tion of the science. However, as it is not so exceptiona- || fresh water lakes ; and to account for the alternation of 


other geologists. His facts are stated with accuracy, his 


examined himself and compared with the descriptions of 
| 
| 


reasonings are cautiously conducted, and the arrangement | 
of his matter is clear and scientific. 


at large those points on which geologists have raised long | and interesting enquiries as could be admitted into so limit- | 


and tedious disputes, our author has made his work suffi- 


ciently extensive and scientific for beginners and general 
* 


readers. His style is clear, correct, and oftentimes elegant, || geologists, though occasionally he dissents from both Hut- 


and occasionally it assumes a loftier tone than is required 
in the narration of plain facts ; for instance, in the follow- | 
ing passages.— 


Without discussing || 


ble as it might be, he deserves the negative credit of ab- i 


| staining from some of the scientific sin’ of his predecessors. | 


The greater portion of his work is taken up with the his- | 
tory of these rocks and formations, which is as full of facts i 


| ed a space. 


‘* If it had been predicted a century ago, that a volume | 


would be discovered, containing the natural history of the 


earliest inhabitants of the globe, which flourished and per- || 


ished before the creation of man, with distinct impressions 
of the forms of animals no longer existing on the earth,— | 
what curiosity would have been excited to see this wonder- 
ful volume ; how anxiously would philosophers have wait- 
ed for the discovery ! But this volume is now discovered ; 
it is the volume of nature, rich with the spoils of primeval 
ages, unfolded to the view of the attentive observer in the 
strata that compose the crust of the globe. The numerous 
and varied forms of organic beings, whose remains are 
there distinctly preserved, often differ so much in structure 
from any known genera of animals, that we can scarcely 
hazard any probable conjectures respecting their modes of 
existence.”’ p. 20. 


«Geology discovers to us proofs of the awful revolu- 
tions which have in former ages changed the surface of the 
earth, and overwhelmed all its inhabitants : it reveals to us 
the forms of unknown and strange animals, and unfolds the 
might and skill of creative energy, displayed in the ancient 
world : indeed, there is no science which presents objects 


} 


that so powerfully excite our admiration and astonishment. 
We are led almost irresistibly to speculate on the past and 
future condition of our planet, and on man its present in- 
habitant. What various reflections crowd upon the mind, 
if we carry back our thoughts to the time when the sur- 
face of our globe was agitated by conflicting elements, or 
to the succeeding intervals of repose, when enormous 
crocodilian animals scoured the surface of the deep, or 
darted through the air for their prey ;—or again, to the 
state of the ancient world when the deep silence of nature 
was broken by the bellowings of the mammoth and mas- 
todon, who stalked the lords of the former world, and 
perished in the last grand revolution that preceded the cre- 
ation of man.”’ p. 355. 


i| 





Mr. Bakewell evidently belongs to the Huttonian class of 


ton and Werner. In general he is quite temperate and 
fair, but when any theoretical point comes up, we do not || 
see that impartial array of facts and arguments on both || 
sides, which is always proper in an introductory work. || 
Thus in speaking of the origin of Basalt, the proofs in fa- } 
vour of its igneous origin are so forcibly stated, while those || 
which indicate its aqueous origin are kept chiefly out of | 
sight, that to the young student altogether unacquainted | 
with the matter, the believers in the latter theory must ap- || 
pear the veriest ninnies on earth. The Wernerian theory || 
is in all probability fast journeying ‘‘ to the tomb of all the 
Capulets,’’ but while it does remain among able and dis- 


| tinguished geologists, let it have fair play and be treated 











with respect. 


The Huttonians attribute the elevation of mountains to 
the expansive agency of heat, and on this point our author 
relates an interesting fact which first came under his own 
observation : : 


** During my residence in Savoy and Switzerland, in i 
the years 1820—21, and 22, I was desirous to ascertain ! 
whether there was any vestiges of subterranean fires in || 
the Alps. * * * * Though I could observe no indications 
of volcanic fire in the rocks themselves, I was greatly sur- } 


prised with a circumstance, that as far as I know had es- ! 
caped the attention of geologists. Along the whole line || 
of the Alps before mentioned, which extends for one hun- || 
dred and twenty miles, numerous hot springs are gushing | 
out at the feet of the primary mountains, near the junction i 
of the lowest secondary limestone, with schistose rocks | 
passing into mica and talcous slate. It was known that a | 
few thermal waters existed in the Valois and in Savoy ; i} 
but they were regarded as isolated phenomena, and their ! 
geological position had not been attendedto. * * * The |} 
quantity of water which issues from these springs is very | 
considerable, and the thawing of the bottom of the gla- 

ciers during intense frost, may, I believe, be attributed to 
the action of thermal waters. On the Italian side of the || 
Alps, particularly at St. Didider, near the steep southern 
escarpment of Mt. Blanc, there are several thermal waters ; 








| ral miles in the same stratum of coal. 


sand stone, clay, &c. with the coal-beds, he supposes these 
lakes to have been periodically laid dry when these earthy 
substances would be deposited. 
the distribution of coal over the 
to our readers.— 


The following passage on 
globe may be interesting 


‘¢ The regular or great formation has never been dis- 
covered at a very considerable elevation above the level of 
the sea: it generallysis found towards the feet of great 
mountain-chains, or in the valleys near to lofty mountain 


ranges. The geology of large portions of the globe is still 


unknown, but it appears from those parts with which we 
are acquainted, that coal is found principally in temperate 
regions, between thirty five und sixty five degrees of lati- 
tude. In Europe,—Great Britain, France, Flanders and 
Germany (particularly Silesia, Saxony, Bohemia and Thu- 
ringia) contain large coal formations ; but in the southern 
and more northern parts of Europe, coal is of rare occur- 
rence. In North America, coal is found in great abun- 


| dance on the western side of the Alleghany mountains ; 


near Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania, the beds of coal, I am 
informed, are of great extent, and are so nearly horizontal, 
that in one situation the bed of a river is formed for seve- 
Coal has been dis- 
covered in New Hoiland. The only great coal formations 
in Asia that we know of are in China, where coal is des- 
cribed as existing in large quantities, and as being exten- 
sively used for fuel in that vast empire.’ p. 131. 


The chapters, on the agency of subterranean heat 
in the formation of rocks and strata, on the reposi- 
tories of metallic ores, on the destruction of moun- 


tains, &c. will be read with much interest, for they abound 
| with sound and original views, and some ingenious specu- 


lation. But we must bring these remarks to a close, by 
recommending Mr. Bakewell’s work to the careful atten- 
tion of students in geology, and by ensuring those who are 
fond of the scientia delicia, the delights of science, 
a rich reward for the time spent in perusing its contents. 
The additions by Prof. Silliman consist of an outline of 
his geological lectures, which, from the frequent references 
to the geology of the United States, must heighten the 
value of the work to American students. This sketch is 
interesting and spirited, but not quite so philosophical as 
we could wish. Our geologists deserve the praise of great 
exertions and untrammelled enquiry, but the science has 
been studied too little in reference to the geology of other 
countries. We want to know not merely what rocks and 
minerals are to be found, but what are the relations be- 
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tween them and those in other parts of the world; we 
want to know to what extent the formations in the old 
world are found here, and how far they agree in all other 
points of their history. This is strictly the philosophy of 
the science, about which the enlarged and enquiring mind 
will never rest satisfied without knowing something, and 
constantly endeavouring to learn more. 

After declaring that he has kept himself disentangled from 
all geological systems, being neither Wernerian nor Hutto- 
nian, Neptunian nor Plutonist, but simply a student of facts, 
we are rather surprised to see one or two propositions, 
which he seems to assume as acknowledged data. ‘* The 
rocks in question, namely the primitive, lie below the 
others, and therefore were deposited first.’’ If the 
Wernerian theory be true this conclusion is correct, but 
with the Huttonians it is a most flagrant non sequitur. 
They suppose that what are called the primitive rocks 
(some of them at least) were thrown up from the bowels 
of the earth, after the deposition of the secondary strata, 
which they broke through and greatly deranged. Again, 
“the primitive rocks contain no organized bodies,” 
therefore he concludes that they were formed before the 
creation of living beings. If the Wernerian theory be 
true, he is right ; but if these rocks have been subjected to 
the action of great heat, they can no more be expected to 
contain organic remains, than the trap rocks, and some of 
these have undoubtedly been formed subsequent to the cre- 
ation of living beings. The same causes which exclude 
them from the latter, must from the former. 

We are sorry to find Mr. Penn, the author of ‘* The 
Mineral and Mosaical geologies compared,’’ treated with 
so much respect. To see the opinions of this man discussed 
with as much deference as if they emanated from the most 
distinguished geologist of the age, is really provoking. Mr. 
Penn’s book has as much to do with geology and true sci- 
ence, as the ravings of a madman with the deductions of a 
true philosopher. He has writjen a book on Homer’s | 
Iliad, which, we believe, had some merit with scholars. So | 
long as he confines himself to such subjects, it is well. | 

We regret that Prof. Silliman could testify his regard for | 
Mr. Maclure in no better way than by christening him with | 
the title of the American Werner. This naming our | 

great men from the great men of Europe, is, to say the | 
least of it, exceedingly childish and ridiculous. We would | 
rather revive the old appellations of erudite, excellent, | 
illustrious, &c. with which our worthy ancestors were ac- | 
eustomed to dignify one another. | 





for one or two centuries past—but the story will fi- 


will generally be let into a history of family affairs 


nally wind up with an account of arich, or very re- 

spectable relative or friend, who was desirous of 
having his name preserved in this way ; for which 

a liberal reward is expected. This custom proba- 

bly had its origin with the more wealthy part of 
society, but being, like practices of every kind, con- 

tagious, it has so diffused itself through all ranks 

and conditions, that a traveller will seldom meet 

with a family,in which he will not now and then hear 

a hint in relation to this subject, while much is evi- 

dently left to be inferred. This, to one who is ac- 

quainted with human nature, is either a source of 
ridicule or of pity, according to the disposition of 
the observer ; but still it is fashionable. Some pa- 

rents, whose appearance gives woful evidence of 
their poverty, think it enough for a son to have 

been named for a rich miser that has a little of the 
family blood in his veins, especially if he is advanc- 
ed in years, and happens to be destitute of wife 
and children. Thus many a boy is brought up in 
idleness, while the hopes for his future maintenance, 
rest upon the precarious foundation of a legacy. 
In support of this practice, the plea is sometimes 
urged, that a child, accustomed to the drudgery 
and every day-business of life, would not be consid- 
ered a proper subject to be made heir to a fortune ; 
and this, perhaps, may be satisfactory to such as 
choose to live upon the earnings of others, or to 
run the risk of feeling the gripe of poverty, rath- 
er than engage in any laudable undertaking for sup- 
port. Things like these, do not become the inhabit- 
ants of New-England, in any class of society, who 
ought, in imitation of their ancestors, to value them- 
selves on industrious habits and individual worth. 
It is folly to think of supporting, or of rendering 
ourselves more’ respectable in the opinions of oth- 
ers, by talking of our connexions; and in a coun- 
try like ours,in which nothing is considered heredi- 
tary, such folly ought not to be tolerated. Our 
characters are the same, whether our relations are 
in high standing in society or not ; and our purses 
are not, so often as is anticipated, replenished from 
the riches of others. If we are poor at present, 
whatever may be our prospects for the future, let 
us use the proper means to procure a subsistence. 
Let us depend on ourselves. Our hopes are fre- 
quently deceitful. They may wither in the bud, or 
may be blasted after having been long cherished. 

I have learned to place but little confidence in 
moneyed relations. During my childhood and 
youth, my parents, who contrived to live in a de- 
cent style, thought it unnecessary and even degrad- 
ing for me to be bred to any useful occupation,—as 
they had taken care to name me after an uncle of 





The publisher deserves’ credit for the very, éxcellent ex- | 
ecution of the work ; we hope its reception by the pub- | 
lic will be such as to induce him to put forth other works 
of a kindred character. sot 














. | 
The following is too good a story, not to be found- 
ed on truth. May we not believe the whole— 


barring the name—true ? 


| 
| 
FOLLY OF WAITING FOR A DEAD MAN’S | 

SHOES. 


I have remarked in almost every family a dispo- 
sition to talk of rich friends and relations, even 
though no existing friendship or relationship can | 
be fairly made out by the powers of human calcu- | 
lation. The wealth and honourable condition of | 
kindred and acquaintances, usually increase with 
the distance at which they live from those who 
claim additional respect on their account. Iam in- 
duced to believe the number of persons not small, 
even in New-England, who are daily feeding their 
hopes and their vanity with the thought that they 
or their children are, sooner or later, to inherit the 
property of some rich relative or friend. Enter the 
most obscure and retired neighbourhood, among 
the mountains, in the back parts of Maine, Ver- 
mont, or New-Hampshire, and you will often be led 
to think either that the inhabitants are possessed 
of wonderful powers for the combination of strange 
sounds, or that they must have consulted Knicker- 
bocker or some such author, for the long list of 
names they force meen their children. If you en- 
quire the reason why a child is thus burdened, you 


|| speculation, and parsimony, had hoarded up a good- 


mine, whom they always spoke of as immensely 
rich. Uncle Tom Roderick Furcifer Harmonoopoo- 
| ter Blagden, the whole of whose name I have been 
| obliged to own for my given name, was a thorough 
| going bachelor of the old school, who, by industry, 


|ly quantity of gold and silver. My parents, with 
| my grandmother and aunt Betty, frequently spent 
| whole evenings, in expatiating to visiters and neigh- 
| hours on the wealth, the respectability, and the un- 
| common share of good-humour and benevolence, he 
| possessed. I well remember that my mother once 
laboured for a long time to prove to a surly fellow 
who through envy denied the fact, that her broth- 
er was a Corporal in a company of militia at the 
surrender of Burgoyne. He was always said to 
have a great regard for his namesakes, who were 
but few ; and this, all may know, was encouraging 
to me. When I arrived at that memorable day 
which made me twenty-one years old, | was so ig- 
norant of all kinds of business, as to be unable to 
maintain myself. All that [ could do, was to turn 
over the leaves of a novel, smoke a cigar, attend at 
the parties of the neighbourhood, and talk with 


a change in the times, and so on ; but having been 
told by some envious playmates, that my parents 
had fed and clothed me—at the expense of such as 
were more industrious than themselves, I resolved 
to look out for myself in future. I was, therefore, 


put to my trumps, and engaged for the first time in 
a laborious head-work, which lasted until it reduced 
me almost to askeleton. My grandmother, observ- 


country squires on politics, and on the prospect of 


SS 


who for many years, had resided in the interior of 
one of the Middle States. This 1 was forward to 
| do. I had, as I thought, sufficient evidence that he 
| intended to make me at his death, heir to all he 
had; and did not allow myself to indulge a doubt, 
but that, were he to see me, he would support me 
genteelly previous to that time. Why should I not 
| have entertained high hopes from my uncle? He 
lived at a distance, which always throws an en- 
| chantment over whatever objects we contemplate 
| with pleasure ; and I had no means of preving the 
frequent assertion of my parents false. But to my 
| story again. I procured with much difficulty—for 
| neither my own credit nor that of my parents, was 
| very great—a few dollars, and an old horse with 
ring-bones upon three of his feet, and thus com- 
/menced my journey. The clouds which, for some 
time, had darkened my sky, now began to clear up, 
| and I fancied that, by the return of spring, I should 
| be able to appear with a coach and four at my com- 
;mand. While I pursued my course, braving the 
| cold and buffeting the storms of December, the sun- 
ny anticipations of better days afforded sufficient 
encouragement; I pressed on resolutely, usually 
riding until a late hour at night. Before I reached 
the place of my destination, a thaw setin, and I 
| urged on my faithful beast through mud and mire, 
| for twenty hours, with scarcely any intermission, 
while the rain was pouring down in such torrents, 
| that, had any one possessed confidence enough to 
| declare himself a seer, he might have frightened 
| the credulous by predicting a second deluge. The 
last copper had been shaken from my pocket, and 
during this time I procured nothing to eat, though 
my stomach was imperious in its demands. After 
much hesitation, I called at the house of a Dutch- 
| man, who furnished me and my horse with a shel- 
| ter from the storm. 
At sunrise the next morning, the rain had ceas- 
| ed, and after a breakfast of roasted potatoes and 
| butter-milk—a rare dish, no doubt, in those parts— 
which the stranger was so kind as to offer me 
without price, I resumed my journey, and arrived 
| late in the evening in the vicinity of my uncle’s. I 
called at the door of a farm-house to enquire the 
way to his dwelling. 1 was informed that the dark- 
ness rendered it impossible for me to attain it in 
safety, there being several fences for my horse to 
leap, and several brooks to pass, over which there 
was no bridge except a single board or plank. The 
family of the farmer gathered around me, and per- 
| suaded me to tarry with them till morning. When 
supper was finally out of the way, I began to ques- 
| tion mine host concerning the old bachelor, whom 
| I had travelled so far to see. He at first spoke up- 
on the subject with some freedom. He related 
with the eloquence of one accustomed to fire-side 
gossip about his neighbours, many things concern- 
ing the whims and oddities of the field-bachelor, as 
he termed him, who was so called by his neighbours 
from his living at a distance fromthe road. I could 
not but smile at the anecdotes which he played off 
with an air of experience seldom known to any but 
a good-natured farmer. But to my enquiries about 
the liberality and kind-heartedness of Tom Roder- 
ick Furcifer Harmonoopooter Blagden, he was re- 
luctant to give an answer. He fixed his eyes upon 
a bed of embers in the fire place, and soon com- 
plained of drowsiness, which | took for a hint to re- 
tire. This sudden breaking off in the farmer’s con- 
versation, rendered me suspicious of the accounts 
given by my parents of my uncle’s generosity.— 
Fearing that | should not be rewarded for the hard- 
ships I had suffered in travelling, 1 lay, turning and 
groaning, until I was startled by the slamming of 
the doors in other parts of the house. 

Having left my jaded beast with the farmer, and 
declining an invitation to stay to breakfast, I was 
making my way over fences and through swamps, 
towards what I had hoped to find a mansion of 
princely structure, when on ascending a little emi- 
nence, the farmer’s son whom I had taken asa 
guide, pointed out among some scattering oaks 
that flung their naked arms far into the air, a low 
flat-roofed one-stcry house, out of which stared a 
chimney of prodigious height. This was the abode 
of the bachelor so renowned in my father’s neigh- 
bourhood. Here my guide left me. I quickened 
my steps, and with much difficulty climbed over the 


























ing my perplexity, advised me to yisit my uncle, 


log-fence, the massy gate that led to the door-yard 
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having been faithfully secured against nightly dep- 
redators ; and knocked at the door. Immediately | 
the dogs set up a frightful noise within, and one of 
them showed himself through a window near which || 
I was standing. Such yelpings and howlings I 

never heard before nor since, and, 1 confess | con- | 
sidered them a sort of dismal foreboding. At one 
time I thought the cottage actually tottered upon | 
its foundations. I heard a voice trying, now by 
threats, and now by entreaties, to persuade these 
noisy inmates to be silent. At length the accept- 
able sound of “come in,” gave me courage to at- 
tempt an entrance. I found a long, lank, raw-bou- 
ed form, which I thought might be a son of some 
degenerated race of giants, placed upon the hearth 
on all-fours, attempting to kindle a fire, and puff- || 
ing and wheezing like a pair of worn-out bellows. I 
enquired for Corporal Tom Roderick Furcifer Har- 
monoopooter Blagden. Any one may judge of my || 
surprise when the figure before me pleaded to the || 
name, title, and all. 1 should have withheld an ac- |, 
count of my relationship, bad there been a third 
present; but as circumstances were, I informed || 
him of it. In token of respect, he pointed to a mu- 
tilated stool that lay upon one corner of the hearth, 
as a sign for me to help myself to a seat; and then || 
set his lungs and windpipe to work again. He of- 
fered a few excuses for the lateness of the hour of || 
his rising, the principal of which was, that having || 
nothing to do that morning, he thought it best to 
save the expense of fire-wood, which he could sell 
for seventy-five cents a cord. I did not like this, 
nor the general appearance of things, but deter- 
mined to make the best of my situation, and to hope 
for better things by-and-by. The furniture, which 
consisted of an old, broken-backed chair, three lame || 
stools, a table which was probably once square, but || 
now made almost round by the teeth of the dogs, || 
with a square box made of unplaned oaken planks | 





and stoutly strapped with iron, was to me, on the 
whole, somewhat novel. In one corner of the room 
were his washing utensils, among which I observ- 
ed a water pail, bailed and hooped with iron, a | 
squash-shell filled with soap of his own manufac- 
turing, and a woollen towel, the only remnant of 
his soldier blanket in the Revolutionary war. My | 
attention however, was principally directed to the 
strongly bound box above-mentioned, the contents 
of which I was anxious to have a peep at. 

Neither of us being very talkative, the kind heart- 
ed old man brought forward an earthen pitcher de- 
prived of nose and handle, filled with what he term- 
ed “ first-rate old orchard,”—a few pulls at which 
set us a-going. Our conversation turned first to 
the goodness of the cider, which he attributed to 
the time of the moon and the direction of the wind, 
when it was made. He then set upon the hearth 
a wooden bowl filled with half-rotten apples. These 
he laboured hard to prove were superior to any 
sound ones that could be procured at any other 
place for many miles around. I became a convert } 
to all his notions; and signified, either by silence or 
by words, my assent to all he said. Having trea- 
sured up in his heart the proverb that “ they that 
wont work, must n’t eat,” he had wrested the true 
meaning from this invaluable maxim—and dispens- 
ed with breakfast, as we should probably spend 
most of the forenoon in nothing better than enqui- 
ries into the natural causes why an old bachelor is 
usually rich, why he is so much kinder to dogs and } 
cats than other men, and soon. But I fear] am| 
going too far into details, and therefore pass to our |; 
dinner, which the Corporal spared no pains to ren- | 
der worthy of his Yankee nephew. It consisted of | 
bean-porridge, skimmed-milk cheese, and a few dry 
crusts of bread, venerable in the eyes of the giver, | 
for its antiquity, and for being a prudent safe meal, | 
that would give a man twice as much strength as || 
one from the table of a modern Epicure. 

After dinner about an hour was spent in a sort of 
sociable half-and-half chat. 1 was then invited in- 
to the different rooms of his mansion, for though || 
small, it was divided into several apartments. | || 
entered his bed-room in which his library, contain- || 
ing fifteen volumes neatly covered with red baize, || 
was deposited. Among the volumes, I recollect 
Fisher’s Young Man’s Companion, Webster’s Third 
Part, a stately volume on calculating interest, with 
a great number of tables for the purpose {1) anoth- 
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(1) Rowlett’s, I dare say. N. 


|| er on the way to a long life, The Prompter, and | 


| his money-box. 
| as the grave. 


| times to contract the skin of his large-framed face 


| nity.”’ 


| the virtue and utility of that branch of our head legislature 


Ovid’s art of Love ;—all of which, with the excep- | 
tion of The Prompter, he informed me, he read | 
through once in a year. Knowing but little of 
books, and having been told that many of the | 
philosophers of old times lived retired and odd | 
lives, 1 hoped that I might now be with a man of | 
extended views.—Having seen enough of every | 
thing else he had, I grew impatient for a peep into | 

But on this subject he was silent | 
After trying every other expedient | 
and discovering nothing that looked like filling my 
purse from his coffers, i at last had recourse to flat- | 
tery, which I had somewhere heard, would often || 





_make the most niggardly old bachelor profuse of || 


his wealth. In this way, I caused him several || 


into puckers, and to throw out several things in 
praise of himself—bow that he had acquired a large || 
estate by his own industry, now having in his pos- 
session a three-feet box closely stowed with silver 
and gold, besides securities for considerable sums. || 
My hopes were raised to such a pitch that I impru- 
dently dropped something that led him to suspect | 
the object of my visit. He now began to treat me || 
with more reserve. When the sun wassinking be- || 
hind the hills in the west, he informed me that he || 
could not accommodate me with lodgings for the | 
ensuing night, but that some of the inhabitants | 
within a few miles on my way back, would do it || 





| for a small compensation. Judge of my feelings at || 


this moment.—I was fur distant from home without || 
either money or friends. Stung with mortification || 
and anger, I had frequent temptations to set the old || 
miser adrift upon the charity of the world, and take | 
absolute possession of all he had myself. But I 
called to mind that in our country, even an old 
bachelor could resort to the law for protection and 
defence. I determined, therefore, to measure my | 
way back again to the disputed territory of Maine, 
though I should perish in the attempt. By the 
kindness of strangers, I was enabled to reach my 
father’s house ; where I resolved never again to seek 
assistance from rich relatives, nor to trust to the | 
generosity of any other in old age, nor in a dying 
hour.* From this time 1 began to depend on my || 
own hands for a subsistence, and I have, in a period 
of about three years, become, as I believe, a tolera- | 
ble business-man. I thank my parents for their good 


| wishes, but not for bringing me up in idleness with 


the expectation of being made rich without labour. | 
Mount Ida, Jan. 26, 1829. a 


* I have lately seen what I suppose to be an authentic 
accoant, which states 4hat ‘‘ Tom Roderick Furcifer Har- 
monoopooter Blagden, who died on the coldest night in No- 
vember last, bequeathed all his real estate, goods and chat- 
tels, rights and credits, to a brother bachelor, who in turn is 
to hand them down to some prudent member of the frater- 

















DISADVANTAGES OF A SENATE, 


About a year ago, a valued correspondent proposed a 
query, touching the policy of dividing the legislative pow- 
er, as we do, in our general government, and in all but one 
of our state governments. (1) But as we are a people, 


| who take it for granted that whatever we do, is always the 


best that could be done ; that whatever our fathers did, 
was always of the same character, and impossible to be , 
p&ttered—even by their posterity, the subject was then put | 
aside as one likely to be followed by no very profitable dis- | 
cussion. But perhaps a remark or two now, borrowing 
the ideas, and almost the very language of another, may || 
not be amiss—now that our Federal senate has taken a | 
stand, which, if sturdily adhered to, will be likely to bring 


into question. 

Jeremy Bentham, a long while ago, undertook to prove 
that a division of the legislative body was bad ; senates a 
sort of surplusage in the machinery of empire, good for 
nothing but to produce delay, and beget embarrassment. 
Briefly, his arguments were as follows. They appear in a 
work hardly known out of France, entitled Tactique des 
Assemblées Legislatives. 


| 
' 








(1) All but one, I believe; perhaps I may be mistaken. I write 
this where I have neither books nor tables to refer to. N. 
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A division of the legislative body, into two parts, leads 
to the following consequences : 

I. It gives to the minority, sometimes, the power of 
@ majority. For the unanimous vote of one assembly 
may be overpowered by a majority of one voice in the 
other. 

Il. It leads to different views. Are one party nobles, 
the other commons ; one the upper, the other the lower 
house? The result is a superiority in the former, and the 
creation of a particular interest opposed to the general inte. 
rest of the community. Are there no distinctions of rank 
between the two? The division is favourable to corruption; 
for the majority being made sure of in one house, the other 
may be neglected. : 

N. B. This proposition, as it appears in the original, is 
not very clear. It is probably Frenchified ; but we may 
suppose our author to have said something to this effect. 
If one house be gained, though it may not make the law, 
which the corrupter would like to have made, it will hinder 
the other house from making a law which he would not 
like to have made. 

III. It leads to useless delay. Two assemblies can- 
not occupy themselves at the same time with the same af- 
fair, at least where original documents are to be examined, 
or witnesses to be heard : Hence double work ; double de- 
lay. Such assemblies cannot exist without contradictory 
Disputes about power and privilege arise, which 
not only lead to delay, but sometimes furnish the means 
of keeping both chambers unemployed. 

IV. Each assembly is deprived of a portion of the 








light which would be enjoyed in a state of union. 


The same reasons do not occur in both chambers with the 
same force. The arguments which carried the suffrages of 
one, are not heard in the other. The proposer of a law, 
who may have profoundly studied the subject, is not pre- 
sent in one assembly where objections are urged against it. 
The cause therefore is determined in the absence of the 
party interested. 

N. B. Here follows a note by M. Dumont, who says, 
that these latter inconveniences are small, where the de- 
liberations are public and successive ; and he might have 
said, where good reporters and good newspapers are to be 
found. 

Vv. The final effect is to give to one assembly the 
initiative power, while it reduces the other to a simple 
negative ; a fruitful source of heart-burning, strife, delay, 
and perpetuity of abuse. 'Two such assemblies cannot ex- 
ist long without coming to a trial of strength. Those who 
have the chief management of affairs, cannot proceed with- 
out a plan, nor without being sure of their way: Being 
obliged to choose one of the two, in which to begin every 


| work, if one appears to have more influence than the other, 


to that they carry all important propositions. This, of it- 


self, is enough to destroy their equality: A distinction is 
| immediately established,—one is endowed with the initia- 


tive, the other with the simple negative function. 

Now, that body which is reduced to a negative will try 
to make use of that negative on all occasions. Its power 
being the power of rejection—it is nothing where it as- 
sents. 'To play the first part is to govern ; to play the se- 
cond, is to be governed. Having no hope of distinction, 
the negative branch gradually withdraws from public affairs, 
and after a while its aptitude is no more. 

Such is the argument of Jeremy Bentham, against a se- 
nate ; or against a division of the legislative power: And 
who is there able to say as much in as few words? But 
there are two sides to a question—two, if no more, with 
such thinkers as Jeremy Bentham. Having shown the dis- 


| advantages, he then proceeds to show the advantages of 


the division alluded to. 

And these are, I. Maturity of discussion. By di- 
viding, you ensure a check to precipitation, and a guard 
against surprise. Discussions repeated in the same assem- 
bly, do not always offer the same security as they would 
if they were addressed to different bodies. A diversity of 
interests and views, of prejudices and of habits, is absolute- 
ly necessary for seeing matters under all their aspects ; for 
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men who act long together, contract a habit of seeing and 
reasoning alike ; a habit of routine, which is only to be cor- 
rected by another association. 

Il. It is a check upon the power of a single assem- 
bly. An assembly of deputies, elected by the people and 
subject to removal, are driven by the dread of removal to 
consult the desire of the electors, too frequently and too far. 
And if they were not so dependent, where would be the 
check upon that natural disposition of power to make itself 
felt, right or wrong ? With two assemblies, differently 
composed, you have two checks, each being a check to the 
other: the influence of a demagogue is weakened,—the 
game individual cannot hope to exercise the same authority 
in both houses. By a division too, there is generated a 
spirit of rivalry in effort ; and a jealousy, whereby the con- 
stitution is watched over, and guarded on every side. 

Ill. A separation of the nobles from the commons.— 
Where there is a powerful and privileged body in the state, 
such as the nobility and the clergy, it is better to give their 
deputies a chamber to themselves, than to mix them up 
with the deputies of the people in a common chamber. 
And why? Because of their wealth and influence, which 
would be likely to secure them a preference in elections, 
to the fall extent of their wishes (if their number was not 
limited), and after election, a degree of dangerous authori- 
ty over their neighbours in the same chamber. Besides, if 
they act separately, upon themselves alone weighs the 
whole responsibility of their acts,—they are before the pub- 
lic in a body ; a jealous public, who are shrewd in discov- 
ering the motive, the wherefore and the why of a non-con- 
currence of such a body with the more popular body ; if 
they are mixed up with the deputies of the people, their 
influence, whatever it be, workgin secret, and their parti- 
cular votes are confounded in most cases with the general 
vote. In a large state also,—if there bé but one assembly, 
there will be either too many deputies for the despatch of 
business, or too few for a proper representation of the 
people. 

After all this, which, with the characteristic probity of 
the man—the holy candour of true philosophy, our sage has 
employed against himself, one might be forgiven, perhaps, 
if he were to hesitate a while, before he adopted the con- 
clusion which follows the enquiry : For admitting the truth 
of all that is said by Bentham—and who is there to deny 
its trath ?—what has he done? He has but arrayed Bent- 
ham against Bentham. Allow thus much—allow that there 
is room for doubt, after reading all that he has judged 
proper to say on both sides of the question at issue, and 
what was said, in the Yankee, (2) may perhaps turn the 
scale. So far as the head senate of America is concern- 
ed, a division of the legislative body may be regarded as 
both proper and wise,—I might say, indispens@ble. And 
I believe, that if two or three considerations, urged in the 
paper above referred to, had occurred to Mr. Bentham, they 
might have altered or qualified his opinion,—perhaps have 
brought him to an opposite one. 

In the United States of America, notwithstanding the 
power of the people, and the necessity of respecting that 
power to a greater degree than, perhaps, it had ever been 
respected before, while framing a government for them—to 
gratify the people, or to secure what they are apt to regard 
as power, though it is not, was not all that was to be done. 
They were to become a state, and of course, their govern- 
ment was to be so constituted as to secure the nation a 
character abroad. 

But the disadvantages, above enumerated, are not all, says 
Mr. Bentham. Delay is produced by re-discussion. The 
same things are repeated. And there is not the same loss, 
by delay, on the part of good measures and bad,—not so 
much gain rather, by the delay of bad, as loss by a delay of 
good measures. Good measures will be obstructed, not by 
argument, but by delay and by dispute. Evil produced by 
precipitation is removable: by delay, not. Evil is more 
apparent after the passage of a law than before. 

Complication is another evil, Want of clearness: op- 





(2) Page 364, vol. I, 








portunity to embarrass by sinister interest between the two 
chambers. Questions of privilege are brought up for delay, 
and for nothing else—and yet, the motive cannot be visible 
to associates ; much less to the people as members of the 
public-opinion-tribunal. 

Expense. Where both houses are paid, expense to the 
country follows delay. 

Delay and complication occur in every case ; precipita- 
tion not. Veglect may be mentioned ; for each party 
trusts to the other ; but then precipitation instead of delay 
would be the consequences of neglect. 

Cannot we obtain some facts to show the character of 
our senate? Their dignity stands high ; their wisdom, 
their integrity, their statesmanship. What if somebody 
were to look into the laws that have originated with the 
senate, and compare them with the laws that have origin- 
ated with the house : And then give the character of both, 
from history. And so too, where laws have been rejected, 
or repealed. The effect of every law, we know : and the 
views of the public at the time, we can discover by the pa- 
pers of the day. Would not such a work be valuable? 
But in every case, we are to ask, would this law have 
passed, if there had been no second chamber? The votes 
may not answer this—for one chamber will trust to another, 
where the responsibility is divided, and each may neglect 
a portion of its duty, while trusting to the other. Bad laws 
may be passed therefore by two, which would not be pass- 
ed by one. N. 








ADDRESS 
Before the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression 
of Intemperance. By Cuarues SPRAGUE. 

There are fine passages here, but as a whole, I should 
have expected something better of Mr. Sprague ; a broader 
view of the subject, a loftier dealing. There is too much 
every day parley in it, and altogether too much clap-trap- 
pery- 

Some extracts, however, shall be given, if it is only to 
show how largely I have been indebted to Mr. Sprague— 
without knowing it, for I never saw—never heard of his 
oration, till within the past week, when he was obliging 
enough to send it to me. 

** Even the great day of national emancipation, 
says he, page 10, ‘is, with too many, only a great day 
of drinking, and the proud song of deliverance is 
trouled from the lips of those, who are bending body 
and soul to a viler thraldom than that from which 
their fathers rescued them.’’ 


A fine idea that ; and one which ought to have been pur- 
sued by the author. How true and how striking.—On the 
Fourth of July we do bend our necks to a viler thraldom 
than that from which we were rescued by our fathers. Do 
we not? 

Here we have what I much fear is a mischievous doc- 
trine. I should say—I do say—there is hope for the 
drunkard. I have known several stop short, and retread 
their steps, when they were utterly given over. The cele- 
brated Luther Martin was an example. At the age of four 
score hé abandoned a habit, which had been growing worse 
and worse for the foutth of a century, and which at the 
time of Burr’s trial wad'éo bad, that though he knew that | 
the eyes of a whole people, nay of all the great luminaries 
of our country were upon him, as the greatest-lawyer of the 
age, he carried his bottle of brandy in his pocket, and actu- 
ally had to hold on by the seat while he was arguing for 
Burr, to keep himself from falling. Yet, in his old age, 
this man stopped short on the very brink of the precipice, 
and lived soberly, and I believe died soberly. I could 
mention others—many others, in the lower walks of life, 
who within a twelvemonth have so altered for the better, that 
now, if they are seen abroad before breakfast—it is not 
with a black bottle in their hand, or under their ragged 
jackets—stealing along, with pale and meagre face, and 
fiery eyes—and shaking limbs to the dram shop ; no—but 
with cheerful looks—clean faces and wholesome apparel— 
going to their daily task, as husbands and as fathers : I have 





two or three distant relations, of whom I can say all this 
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with trath. Such men deserve the warmest encouragement 
of society. They are the best bedcons—the best light- 
houses of earth—if not of the sky. They are a perpetual 
sermon ; for while they show the danger they have escaped, 
they show also the difficulty of escape. Let no man be 
discouraged therefore ; even though Mr. Sprague, and Dr. 
Nichols—two most amiable and excellent men—should as- 
sure them again and again that they have no hope of the 
drunkard. 

** No—we dare not hope to reclaim the drunkard— 
his reformation ‘* comes unlooked for, if it comes at all.’? 
The mortal taint is upon him,—in his blood, on his brain— 
and if he will, he must die, even in his drunkenness. But 
though many an ill-fated vessel goes to the bottom, men do 
not forbear to light up the beacon of safety—there are yet 
gallant barks in the offing, and for them the signal fire must 
be set on high. There are those about us, now vibrating 
between right and wrong.”” 

Again—what a picture have we here. 


** He who is so destitute that he can neither clothe nor 
feed his ragged and famishing children, is rarely so reduced 
that he cannot pay for the guilty indulgences of the dram- 
shop. ‘I have seen,’’ says one of my predecessors in this 
duty, ‘I have seen ardent spirits, more than once, form 
with a scanty allowance of bread and meat, the only meal 
of an almost perishing family. Ihave seen a mother and 
her children, hovering in the depth of winter over a few 
dying embers, half naked and half starved, bread and water 
the only nourishment of the children, bread and rum of the 
parents. I have seen a little child, squalid and filthy, 
pinched with cold and want, covered, but not protected 
from the inclemency of winter, by a few tattered garments, 
her bare feet on the frozen earth, stealing along with a 
broken pitcher, to bring to her parents the liquor which was 
to serve for the morning’s repast—whilst within their com- 
fortless dwelling, gladdened by no blazing hearth, they 
were waiting in bed, with a drunkard’s longing, for that 
which was to them better than food, clothing, or fire.’’ 


And here. It is the future that we have to dread most. 
What have we not to fear, if the mischief spreads further 
among our people, or even if it continues? Grog will do 
more than military renown perhaps to float a candidate into 
office. 

‘*Caballers and demagogues will find it an easy task to 
delude those who have deluded themselves ; and the free- 
dom of the people will finally be buried in the grave of 
their virtues. National greatness may survive—splendid 
talents and brilliant victories may fling their delusive lustre 
abroad—these can illumine the darkness that hangs round 
the throne of a despot—but their light will be like the bale- 
ful flame that hovers over decaying mortality, and tells of 
the corruption that festers beneuth.’’ 

But there are other views, in which I find that I have 
coincided with him. 

“© Let not our glory and disgrace go hand in hand. 
When we exultingly proclaim to the decrepit communities 
of the old world, how far we have outstripped them in li- 
berty, let them not be able to tell us thgt we have also 
outstripped them in a vice, which is liberty’s most 
deadly foe. If that be true, which we have beea told, let 
it teach us humility, and excite us to amendment—that 
though but two hundred years a people, but fifty years a 
nation, we have already, in this particular, attained a wick- 
ed preeminence over kingdoms that had seen centuries come 
and depart, long before the white sail of Columbus caught 
the inspiring winds of our western sky.”’ 

«¢ Is it not wonderful,”’ continues the author in perhaps 
the finest passage of the whole, ‘that a creature glowing 
with the divinity of his Creator—endowed with energies to 
control the things of one world, and with attributes that ca- 
pacitate him for the joys of another—able to bind to his 
will the elements that surround him, making the winds and 
the waters the ministers of his pleasure—rifling the caverns 
of the earth of their unsunned wealth—tracing the stars as 
they circle away to their hiding-places—exploring the un- 
bounded realms of creation, till he stands in speechless bo« 
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mage at the footstool of creation’s Awful Founder—is it 
not indeed wonderful, that such a being, so rarely endow- 
ed, should dare to quench the sacred fire that has descend- 
ed upon him—cumbering the earth he was born to subdue, 
and forfeiting the Heaven he was ordained to enjoy ?”’ 


But there are other coincidences yet more striking ; too 
striking, to be accidental, I should say, were they to occur 
in the writing of another, if 1 did not know the truth of the 
case. 


** We must, in a word, give up drinking as a necessary || 
fashion, if we would get rid of drunkenness as a necessary || 


vice. This, too, unlike some good deeds, must be done 


before men—in the sight of our families, our friends, and || 


the world. Our children, who seldom think that can 
be wrong, which their parents indulge in, must no 
longer behold the strange fire an every day household 
sacrifice.”’ 

** Every man is a member of some little brotherhood, in 
which his influence will be felt, his actions imitated. It is 
here, that even the humblest may do much. Wot by ill- 
timed and boisterous denunciations, against all who 
may feel the importance of the subject less deeply 
than himself—but by a meek and unostentatious, yet 
firm and consistent rejection of those daily and nightly 
indulgences which lead to the misery we deplore. 


not so wicked as they are weak ; and that it is not in the 
severe capacity of a judge that his labours are requir- 
ed, but in the more endearing character of a friend. 
His strongest persuasions must be those of practice.’’ 


* * © * * 


Even this image has a fellow for it, in what was said of 
the winds blowing over the moral snows of our country, 
and purifying us by death. 


‘* What ye say and do, others wilt imitate. They are 
now imitating you. Already there is a rustling among 
the leaves of the forest, and it foretells the rising wind, 
that shall come in its purity, to cleanse the suffocating 
atmosphere.”’ 

But after all has been done, there is yet much to do. 
We lack details. 


schemes. 


Our schemes are vast ; but they are only 


It is by attempting too much that we do too little in these 
great cases. The revolution once begun we know not 
What substitute have we to offer in lieu of 
strong spirit and strong wines. Our people do not like the 
cheap French wines; and the costly are too costly for 
them. 


our country ; but, they who are accustomed even to cider, 


where to stop. 


The grape may be cultivated here, in every part of 


do not more readily betake themselves to cheap wine, than || 


they do to beer. 
good cider; how then are we to endure the cheap wines 
of France? We must begin speedily—we have no time 
to lose—form a new habit—encourage the use of clarets, 
and make it fashionable to use pleasant rather than strong 
wines. This we may do. 

Are we to forswear every temptation? or shall we have 
some sort of home-brewed liquor, to cheer the spirit with ? 


And if so—of what kind, and in what quantities ? 





we take nothing for medicine—nothing for the stomach 


sake? It were to be wished that something more definite 


were said on the subject of household usages. 


Are we to have Portuguese wines upon the table in any 
case ? If so—will not the taste of such wine prepare the 
way for something stronger? And if we who can afford 
it, drink such wine, or any wine, with what face can we 
put forth our hand to snatch at the arm of a brother, on its 
way to the cup of destroying fire? We cannot do every 
thing. And if we attempt too much, a failure must ensue 
—and a failure would be followed with discouragement, 


apathy, reaction. We ure no wine country yet. When 


we are—and we shall be before another generation has 
passed away—for the north, even the north may be as 
fruitful in the grape of the north, as the south is in that of 
the south—we shall be like other wine countries. 


He || 
: | 
must remember that they whom he would gain over, are || 


The French cannot endure what we call 


May 


The people of Europe who are wine drinkers, are never 
| brandy drinkers : they drink wine as we do cider, as the 
| English do beer ; and it is an old remark that no man is 
| ever a drunkard on wine. True—but some wines may 
| prepare him, and really do prepare him, to be a drunkard 
| onsomething else. But if so, why do not such wines ope- 
rate in the same way upon the people who produce them? 
The answer is plain—because there are no such people, no 
such wines. What we call wine is part brandy—brandy 
is added to it here, after its arrival. When we drink such 
wine, it is the brandy, not the wine, that prepares the way 
for brandy. 

But, still they do drink brandy in Europe. ‘The very 
women drink it, and drink it raw, as we say, or neat as 
they say in England. Nothing is more common in France 
than to see people of the highest fashion sipping the clear 
brandy in which fruit has been preserved, and eating fruit, 
pears, peaches, and other things, strongly saturated with 
brandy. And the small glass of eau-de-vie—while brandy 





is about as regularly thrown off by the women as by the 
men, at the Restorators. Yet the French are never seen 
| drunk. How is the mystery to be cleared up?) They may 
be excited riotous in their way, talkative and boastful : but 
they are never helpless, never quarrelsome, never sulky, nor 
foolish with drink. 

Perhaps the truth may be here. The people of the north 
are never so temperate as the people of the south. For 
| what the former drink with impunity would drive the latter 
Look to the Russians—to the Scotch (in Scot- 
land the ladies drink raw whiskey, instead of wine, if we 


| raving mad. 


may credit professor Silliman)—to the Esquimaux—you 
| may graduate their temperance by the thermometer ; the 
quantity and strength of their liquor, by the severity of their 


climate—the colder it is, and the more exposed they are, 
the more they eat and drink, when they have a chance, and 
| the more degraded and brutal they are. 


A Laplander will 
drink his quart of raw rum or brandy, after eating his ever- 
so-many pounds of sea-blubber, as readily as a stylish Eu- 
ropean will sip off his spoonful of eau-de-vie after eating an 
ounce or two of white fish. 
| We have more to fear therefore, from the introduction 
and general use of wines here, than the people of the south, 
| particularly in the older countries of Europe, where drunk- 
enness having been unknown for ages, would be regarded 
with more horror and amazement, than it will be here per- 
haps for a century to come. But still, as we cannot forbid 
| the use of wine—as all the books we read, from the Bible 
|-down to the picture-book—and as all the songs we hear, 
| from Anacreon to Mother Goose, allow the moderate use of 
But let us be upon our 
guard against the consequences of the remedy. N. 


| wine—we must have wine. 
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Taues or THE Great Sr. Bernarv. New-York. 
| J. & J. Harper. (From the London edition.) 
| This is altogether an extraordinary work. ‘The author is 
| a poet and adramatist of remarkable power. If ifwere not 
against our established rules, I should enter into a detailed 
review ; but as it is, I cannot. All I have it in my power 
| to do, therefore, is to give an extract from apart of what 
I have read, (for I have not read the whole) and to charac- 


| terize the passages, by printing them in italics, which have 
| led me to the judgment ofthe author above expressed. 
We have had nothing of late to compare with the follow- 
| ing for energy, beauty, and amplitude of colour.—A pirate 
has just saved a youth’s life by shooting one of his crew, 
| whom he had overheard the night before planning a mu- 
| tiny. Observe the passages in italics, and then compare 
| them with the fine writing of other novelists, the mere 
prose-writers of the world. N, 
« Our friends in Gaieta had given us due notice of the 
expedition ; and honour, as well as policy compelled me to 
teach those heroes a lesson how they meddle with the 











bloody flag in future. As soon ag-they began to light their 














aaa” 

lamps, I extinguished mine, threw a hundred and fifty raf- 
fians, that feared neither pike nor bullet into my boats, and 
absolutely walked into their camp. ‘The affair was over in 
the pulling of a trigger. Half adozen shots sent general, 
staff, cavalry, and infantry, to the right about. They made 
a gallant retreat without the Joss of a man ; and we had no- 
thing to do but to plunder at our ease. Im gathering up 
my fellows, I heard the ery of ‘ Antonio.’ I had some old 
recollections about that name. I saw that son of all eyil 
going to stab what, through the dust and smoke, I thought 
was a woman. His time was come—I sent an ounce ball 
through him. 

** He stooped, tore open the alhaic, and flinging back 
the corpse’s arm, showed a wound in his right side. 

** « There,’ said he, with the triumph of a marksman, 
‘there is one of the very safest spots for a carbine. J 
caught him just as he was lifting his arm with the knife 
over you. Never fire in front when you can fairly hit the 
flank.’ He spurned the huge frame from him. 

‘* They reached the edge of the beach. It was utterly 
solitary. The pirate put a small horn to his lips, and it 
sounded in low and melancholy sweetness round the 
curved shore. He hurried along with fierce impatience. 

** «Scoundrels, dogs, can they have gone plundering up 
the country? Can they have been cut off? Can they have 
mutinied and left me behind ?’ 

** A flash gleamed along the distant waters, followed by 
the report of cannon. 

** «Gone, by all the saints in purgatory !’ he cried with 
a yell, followed by long exclamations against their treach- 
ery, and still more his own blind confidence and tardiness 
of punishment. ‘ Had I but shot one half of them yester- 
day upon the poop !’ was his most frequent shape of re- 
morse. 

‘* But day was now stealing on the East ; the outline of 
the bay was rising in a blue and vapourish light. The 
Liparis were seen like blue and solid clouds resting 
on the verge of the horizon; and Vesuvius reared his 
summit through the purple dimness of the shore, like 
a Titan to be crowned with gold by the sun. 

*«*This is no place for me now,’ said the Algerine 
gravely. ‘And now if you wish to make your fortune, 
the way lies before you. Betray me to the governor of 
Gaieta.’ 

«© «Never! No, by St. Antonio, never!’ said the hoy, 
and kissed his hand. 

‘* The captain mounted to the summit of one of the little 
eminences that line the shore of the Minturnian, and gazed 











earnestly towards the sea. Vincentio strained his eyes, but 


| could see nothing but the long and dazzling light that poured 








| on the waters from the East, continually brightening and 


| broade the day rose. 

fia He recalled by an exclamation, and turned to his 
| formidable companion. 

= Every nerve of the pirate’s face was working with 
fierce indignation. He began gesticulating with more than 
| Italian violence, as if he were acting the pantomime of a 
| fight for life. At intervals, fragments in half a dozen lan- 
| guages were uttered by him in short and breathless interjec- 
tion. Ecco ! Mahoun ! Carnifici !—Les perdus !~Moment 
| decisif !—Allah !—Mandake Salem al rashein !—Ah, ven- 
ganza! with a multitude of others, which burst from his 
| parched and fiery lips like bullets. 

‘* All this was a mystery to his hearer, who, however, 
soon after had its explanation. 

‘* A low sound of cannon was heard. The pirate vessel 
rapidly rose on the horizon, and swept, with all sails 
spread, like a heron chased by a hawk, doubling and run- 
ning close to the wind, along the edge of the islands. This 
had been seen already by the captain’s sailor-eye, and he 
had been exulting in the prospect of having his revenge 
upon the mutineers. 

‘* The sea fell suddenly calm, and Vincentio could see the 
Algerines unwinding their turbans, and spreading them and 
their shawls along the shrouds and masts to catch the dying 
wind ; an old practice of the infidels, and which has often 
saved them in the light winds of the Mediterranean. 
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« But no wind would come. The xebecque stood 
fixed upon the blue floor of the sea, a towering pile of 
all hues of the prism, purple, scarlet, green, golden, 
as the sun-light fell upon the shawls and turban 
stripes ; and, above all, like a waving flame, flew the 
bloody flag. It looked like a vast tent, upon a plain 
of lapis lazuli. 

«< A shot from the bow-chasers of two large Maltese gal- 
leys came from time to time bounding slowly along the 
waters. But no return was made by the Algerine. She 
stood fixed: neither drum nor horn was heard ; even 
her ports were closed; and except for the bloody flag | 
which now hung down the bend of the lateen sail, like a 
stream of fresh gore down its white, she might have 
been mistaken for one of the Trieste cotton chaloupes that 
are to be found sleeping on the water between the Le- 
vant and the east coast of Spain. 

«‘ The captain-general gazed long in silence, as the Mal- 
tese, with all sweeps out, rushed along, nearing the Alge- 
rine till they were within cannon-shot, and at intervals try- 
ing their distance by a gun. 

««* They will take her, Mahoun! If I were but on 
board !’ exclaimed he, with a groan. ‘'The cowardly vil- 
lains, will they strike without firing a shot ?’ 

«« He rushed down to the water’s edge, as if to plunge 
jn and swim to the vessel. Vincentio, in the curiosity 
which he felt about the man and the scene, followed him 
and caught his cloak. The sight of the boy brought him 
to his senses, and he stopped and looked on in silence, yet 
with the fierce restlessness of an eagle chained in sight of 


| my Damascus scimetar, my Spanish carbine, my wife’s 
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picture ; all are gone! And there, see, by Mahomet, they 
are sending their cursed boats to take possession.’ 

** He turned away; and with shut eyes and set teeth, 
stood, determined not to see the spectacle. All was silent : 
at once Vincentio saw a column of the densest black smoke, 
followed by a broad blaze, ascend like a burst from Vesu- 
vius. It hung over the waters for an instant ; and, as it 
rolled away on the clouds, a crash deeper than thunder 
tore the ear. 

‘* He and his companion suddenly felt themselves 
dashed upon the sand by an invisible force. How long 
| they lay there they could not tell; but when, on being 
_ able to rise, they turned again to the sea, a solitary galley 
was seen toiling its way towards Ischia. The Algerine had 
| blown itself up, and carried the other with it to the bottom 
of the waters.’’—Vol. II. pp. 118—122. 








The contributor of the following is right welcome. We 
shquld be glad to hear frequently from his MSS. N. 


LEAVES FROM A MANUSCRIPT.....NO. 1. 


“ Nare captans 
Quicquid de violis surrepit aura.” 


If Mr. Nea deems the following notes—taken during a 
perusal of some of the old lish poets, and consisting, 
for the most part, of passages which struck me as peculiar- 
ly beautiful and forcible—sufficiently promising of enter- 
tainment to his readers, to be inserted in the Yankee and 
Gazette, they md be hereafter continued ;—if not, their 
transcription will have served, at any rate, to imprint them 
more deeply on my memory. 

Puineas FLETCHER was born in the latter part of 








the prey. 

‘“‘ The galleys continued sweeping, to range head and 
sfern of the Algerine, and Vincentio’s eye was looking for 
the descent of the red flag; yet there it remained. The 
Maltese for a moment ceased firing; they had reached 
within pistol-shot, and according to the old Mediterranean 
custom, hailed the enemy by sound of trumpet, to surrender 
before they should send in the first broadside. 


‘* In the twinkling of an eye, the turbans and shawls were 
torn down, and the Algerine stood clear in the light with 
her decks and rigging covered with men. A sound, less a 
shout than a yell, was heard ; the ports were at once thrown 
open ; anda storm of fire burst from both sides. The gal- 
leys actually rose half out of the water, and reeled 
back at the discharge, like a man who had received a 
stunning blow. 

** For some minutes no attempt could be made to return 
the Algerine’s fire, which was now poured in with an in- 
cessant and furious rapidity. The fragments of timbers, 
the gilded poops, and splinters of oars, were flying 
from the huge Maltese at every shot. 

«© © Now,’ cried out the in, ‘now i ir time. 
Let them but board now, sd Uy ine to- w, they 
will have both the hulks in the goletta. Santa Verigine, if 
I had but wings to put me on my deck, they should never 
salute Grand Master again.’ 

** He paused breathlessly. The galleys had now com- 
bined their fire, and were sweeping round the black little 
xebecque, that stood desperate and still, waiting to 
wrap them in another shower of iron. 

‘* But they had learned the peril of a near approach, and 
with their heavy metal kept up a distant fire, which was 
rapidly dismantling the enemy. 

‘* Vincentio could see the gradual work of the cannon 
upon this fierce little opponent ; gun after gun dismounted ; 
port-holes beaten together ; the only mast tottering ; the 
sail hanging in stripes ; till, at length one fatal shot struck 
the upper bend of the yard, and brought down with it the 
flag, amidst the roar of the Maltese. It was soon rehoisted 
upon the stump, but the fire of the Algerine was dying 
away, Blood was visibly gushing down her sides ; and 
but a few of her people, and those chiefly gathered in a 
knot on the poop, were to be seen. 

** «She is gone !’ cried out the captain, with a gesture 
of wild indignation, ‘ she is gone, the best sailer between 
the Capes; they will have her tied up to their cursed mole 


the sixteenth century, and lived until about 1640. Quarles 
| calls him ‘¢ the Spencer of the age’’—and indeed his poetry, 
\| for strength and ingenuity, seems to render the comparison 
| a justone. His works, consisting of ‘‘ The Purple Island,”’ 
and other (smaller) poems, were published at Cambridge 
| in the year 1633, the former consisting of 100 pp. and the 
| latter of 102 pp. 4to. His ** Eclogues’’ were reprinted in 
the eighteenth century, at Edinburgh, by an anonymous 
| publisher, and comprise but few other poems than those 
| contained in the volume alluded to above. ‘The Purple 
| Island, or Isle of Man,”’ is an allegory. Man therein is de- 
| scribed as personified by a large island. The plot appears 
|| to be, a contest between the good and bad passions for the 
|| mastery of this island, in which the former are eventually 
| victorious. In the course of it, the good and evil qualities 
| are all, by a very ingenious prosopopeia, made to bear an 
| active part in the allegorical drama ; the verse of which, 
| though occasionally smooth and beautiful, and always strik- 
| ing and powerful, is for the most part ragged—full, as was 
| the age in which it was written, of conceit ;—fortunate, 

frequently, as well as daring. ‘There is a passage here, 

from which Milton must have borrowed his 


“ Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.” 


| Although the former has expressed the idea much more 
| powerfully than his imitator— 
| 


“ In Heaven they scorned to serve, so now in Hell they reigne.” 
Canto vii. 11 St. 


And in Canto viii. 46 St. the idea of calling Flattery, “‘ The 
| rich coat’s moth,”’ is a powerful example of what I allud- 
ed to above, as the ‘‘ fortunate daring’’ which distinguishes 
| this author’s style. I would guard the superficial reader 
| against a very natural error—the blending of the poet of 
| whom we are writing, with the cvadjutor of Beaumont— 
for they were contemporaries. 

Here is a simile of great power: The poet is describing 
the contest of the adverse principles.— 


‘* As when the powerfull winde, and adverse tide 

Strive which should most command the subject main, 
The scornfyl waves, swelling with angry pride, 

Yielding to neither, all their force disdain : 
Meantime the shaken vessell doubtful playes, 
And, on the stagy’ring billow, trembling stayes, 
And would obey them both, and none of them obeyes.”’ 

Canto vii. 41 stan. 

I have said that all the good and bad passions were per- 

sonified. Here is Fairu. 


se them went Fido, marshal of the field ; 
eak was his mother, when she gave him day: 
And he, at first, a sick, and weakly childe, 
As e’er with teares, welcom’d the sunny ray : 
Yet when more years afford more strength and might 
A champion stout he was, and most puissant knig t, 
As ever came in field, or shone in armour bright.’’ 
Canto ix. 19 Stan. 


Enough from the ‘‘ Purple Island’’ has been copied, to 





for a show to the rabble of Malta, My ship, my jewels, 





give its flavour—and I pass on, by way of contrast, to the 





second division of the volume, consisting of piscatory ec- 
logues, and miscellaneous varieties. Here, after remarking 
that there are but few of the contents of this part of the 
work, which can be quoted for aught else, than for the _ 
pose of showing the peculiarity and quaint oddity of the 
author’s style, I shall introduce a paraphrase of the 137th 
psalm, verbatim et in totum, which is in very truth, a curi- 
osity. 
** Where Perah’s flowers 
Perfume proud Babel’s bowers, 
And paint her wall :— 
There we laid, a steeping 
Our eyes in endless weeping, 
For Zion’s fall. 
Our feasts and songs we laid aside. 
On forlorn willows, 
(By Perah’s billows,) 
We hung our harps, and mirth, and joy defied, 
That Zion’s ruins should build foul Babel’s pride. 


**‘ Our conquerors, vaunting, 
With bitter scoffs and taunting, 
Thus proudly jest :— 
Take down your harps, and string them, 
Recall your songs, and sing them 
For Zion’s feast ! 
Were our harps well tun’d in every string, 
(Our heart-strings broken, 
Throats drown’d and soaken, 
With tears and sighs :—) how can we praise and sing 
The King of Heaven, under an heathen king ? 


** In all my mourning, 
Jerusalem ! thy burning 
If I forget : 
Forget thy running, 
My hand ! and all thy cunning . 
To the harp to set ;— 
Let thy mouth, my tongue ! be still thy grave; 
Lie there a sleeping, 
For Zion weeping. 
Oh! let mine eyes in tears thine office have, 
Nor rise, nor set, but in thy briny wave ! 


** Proud Edom raging,— 
Their hate with blood assuaging,— 
And vengeful sword,— 
Their cursed joying,— 
In Zion’s walls destroying,— 
Remember, Lord ! 
Forget not, Lord ! their spightful cry— 
‘ Fire and deface it ! 
Destroy, and raze it! 
Oh ! let the name of Zion ever die !’"— 
Thus did they roar, and us, and ‘Thee, defy ! 


‘* So shall thy towers, 
And all thy princely bowers, 
Proud Babel ! fall. 
Him, ever blessed, * 
Who the oppressor hath oppressed, 
Shall all men call : 
Thrice blessed that turns thy mirth to groans :— 
That barns to ashes 
Thy towers,—and dashes 
Thy brats ’gainst rocks, to wash thy bloody stones 
With thine own blood, and pave thee with thy bones !”’ 


But I have, I fear, trespassed beyond reasonable limits ; 
and will close this paper with an assurance of interest in 
your Journal, and a wish that it may long preserve the high 
stand it has attained as a depositary of useful information, 
and a guardian of our national Jiterature. or, 


The Crarrion, Bangor, a smart little paper, which de- 
serves encouragement (though it is mistaken about nineteen 
times out of twenty in what it says in favour of the poetry, or 
against the prose of the senior editor of the Y, & B, L. G.,) 
complains of him (the senior editor aforesaid) that he will 
not exchange with it. Now, to soothe the CLARion, it 
may be well enough to say, that the editors of the Yankee 
are editors only—not proprietors ; that the exchange-list is 
already very large and very unprofitable, for the YankEE 
never borrows ; and that they could not conscientiously ad- 
vise the baa wompry to exchange a three-dollar paper, 
published every week, and made up altogether of original 
matter and reviews, for a one-dollar paper, published 
every two weeks, even though it were as clever in its way 
as the CLARION, 

P.S. Of the poetry in the last CLARioN received, it 
were but justice to say that the original piece, entitled 
Bare Branches was very good ; but that most of the selec- 
tions from Goldeau were among the very worst and feeblest 
and most affected of the whole poem ; and that the edito- 
torial quotation of the p e, about a moral universe 
being put out of order by the dust on the machinery, is in- 
correct. In the original, there would be—peradventure ta 





the edjtor of the Clarion himself—a meaning. 
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The writer below shall be gratified. If his verses are not 
poetry, they are something better. N. 


CONJUGAL PRAYER. ° 


Great Gop ! who guid’st our wand’ring feet 
In paths of peace and love,— 

Oh ! fit our mutual souls to meet 
In thy pure realms above. 


Our hearts are intertwin’d so close, 
With chord of Love’s own make, 
Should Death the two-fold thread unloose, 
The sing/e one would break. 


Then grant, oh, grant the holy tie, 
Be never—never riven ; 
Together, bid us live and die,— 
Together go to Heaven. L. 


There—Mr. NeAt, put it into the Yankee, if you like it, 
and I shall have the honour of writing something for your 
valuable paper. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





I have preserved all that is worth preserving. N. 


Mr. Neav,—I wish you would give the following lines 
‘*a name,’’ and if they are worthy, ‘a local habitation.”’ 
It is meant for the Reflections of a Deaf and Dumb person 
in the yoods or fields,—but I don’t know what to call it. 
I cannot say with Julian “ it cost me six months labour,”’ 
nor with Ichabod, ‘ it cost me an hour’s hard brain-cud- 
gelling’’—but such as it is, *tis at your service. 


When I stray through the silent woods, 
And see the little rills, 

Bright gushing out their rocky beds, 
My mind with sorrow fills. 

For though I see the silver stream 
Go leaping down the fall, 

Its music, that I read of much, 
I ne’er can hear at all. 


I see the birds upon the boughs, 
Blithe hop from spray to spray, 

But never hear their cheerful notes, 
Which welcome in the day. 
‘Tread that winds—the pleasant winds, 
Have music in their breath ; 

But though I see the trees will bend, 
All seems as still as death. 


I sit beside the waterfall, 
And see its shooting spray 

Flash gaily down the jutting rock, 
Along its pebbly way : 

But cannot hear its ‘ gurgling rush,”’ 
Nor hear its ‘ noisy call’’— 

Oh, would that I might hear thy voice, 
My pleasant waterfall ! 


But why should I repine at this ?— 
I see, in Nature’s might, 

All that is grand and beautiful, 
To chain the raptur’d sight : 

I look upon the heavenly arch, 
And see the clouds on high, 

Go looming through the silent air, 
Like spirits of the sky. 


And then my heart looks up to God, 
With wonder and delight, 

In silent prayer to Him above, 
Who gives the gift of sight. 


PIERRE. 
Hartford, Conn. 1829. 








Men willingly pay to fortune that regard which they owe 
to merit ; and are pleased when they have an opportunity 
at once of gratifying their vanity and practising their duty. 


THE YVANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Arara: Or, the Belles of Broadway. No. II. 
New-York. 

At least fifteen out of twenty of these pages are the most 
deplorable and boyish nonsense I ever saw or heard of ; 
but the other five pages are so superior—so exalted—that a 
lover of poetry must regard the whole as a phenomenon. 
They are like the strange stuff that William B. Walter used 
to pour out, page after page, without one clear idea in his 
head. False grammar, false rhyme, false rhythm,—abso- 
lute nonsense,—these are but a few of the faults. The 
following is a fair specimen of the poetry. N. 


** Delicate forms that never had, alas ! 
Been squeezed so close to vulgar folks before— 
Poor grandeur blushed with fury—let it pass, 
Thank God the loathsome struggle is all o’er— 
Are gliding round the stained and spacious floor, 
Like white clouds over heaven on summer nights, 
When moonlight is awake, and sea and shore 
Brighten beneath her gaze, and the pale lights 
Of the dejected stars with envy dim, retire, 
And hide themselves within her modest splendour. 
Thus passed a hundred precious forms around one—one (!) 
That makes my breast throb with a speechless madness, 
When memory shows that face so true, so tender, 
So warm with that serene and solemn fire, 
That flashes up from a fond, thoughtful heart, 
And lights her pale sad face with timid blushes, 

(the rhyme ?) 

And sheds o’er mine a gloom half grief, half gladness, 
To think that there on earth is but that one, (the rhyme ?) | 
When fame shall kneel beside my last cold sleep, 
Will sink on her lone bed and—mutely weep, 
And sigh to solitude a prayer, sad, low and sweet, 
That we who never met on earth, in heaven may meet.’’ 





=< 


Aopress of Nathan Lord, D. D.—on his Inavev- | 
RATION (a large word that) as President of Dart- 
mouth, 











Good notions here; and with the exception of 
two or three phrases, and the word Collegial, repeat- 
ed four or five times, pretty good English for the | 
head of a learned University. 

Collegial is a queer word for Collegiate; and the 
article an before universal is a downright North | 
American barbarism, ‘an universal ascendency,’ p. | 
4. ;‘ an University,’ p. 9. 

But the following passage is worth a place in the | 
Y. & B.L. G. 

“ Between that kind of cultivation and disci- | 
pline necessary as a foundation for professional 
eminence, and that which is required for success in 
mercantile, mechanical, or agricultural occupation, | 
there is a very natural and obvious distinction. And | 
not only is it desirable, that they who will be suc- | 
cessful mainly as they shall be conversant with 
books, who require to be learned men, and they | 
whose concern lies principally in the active business 
of life, in skill or labour, should have, in some re- | 
spects, a different course of study, but be subjected to the | 
influence of different minds, and examples, and rules, | 
and scenes, and associations, corresponding to the dif- | 
ferent relations which they will sustain.” | 

If the head men of our country will but teach 
these doctrines: if they will consent to. acknow- | 
ledge that useless learning is not worth much, and 
that therefore, it would be as well for those who 
are to spend their time in work shops, or counting 
rooms, to learn to read French or Spanish instead 
of Latin, Hebrew, or Greek, they will deserve to 
occupy the places they have obtained ; and that is 
saying a good deal for them. 

And here too, we have some good ideas careful- 
ly and plainly expressed. The author is right, our 
Colleges are underbidding each vther; and the 
time is not far off, when their degrees will be a 
laughing-stock, like certain of those that are to be 
had, in Scotland, for the asking—and a trifle to 
boot, if they persevere in the rivalry which now 
characterizes a part of them, lowering their requi- 
sitions every year or two, instead of raising them. 








“It is evident, that, other things being equal, 











those, who, by reason of superior early advan 

are prepared to enter upon the prescribed ward 
of college; with more readiness and effect than oth- 
ers, wil me prosecute and finish their 

with proporti y higher reputation. Indeed, to the 
want of a thorough initiation into the rudiments of 
learning, may be traced much of that indolence, and 
Jickleness, and easy yielding to temptation, by which 
the ee in tty labour of successful oceu- 
pation, and di. aged by the failure of its impru- 
dent efforts, is presently pnalgiad, and lost to every 
honourable and may purpose. If, then, it may be 
provided, that early instruction shall be more ade- 
quate, and the mind of the student shall be prepar- 
ed to enter with readiness and ‘effect upon the stu- 
dies of college, we shall inspire him with that con- 
fidence in his own ability and endeavours, which 
is one of the strongest inducements to exertion, 
and shall ensure a degree of improvement limited 
only by his capacity and application. It may be 
true, that some of our colleges, by reason of the 
temptations of ee oe the zeal of competition, Gh 
commodating themselves to the convenience of youth, 
have not increased in their demands in proportion to 
the advances which have been already made in ele- 
mentary instruction. Such have doubtless mistaken 
their true interests. It is believed, that those insti- 
tutions, which shall lead in exacting the most ex- 
tensive and thorough preparation, will have a dis- 
tinction and a patronage proportioned to the bene- 
fits which they shall thus render to society.” 

And here we have a striking truth,—a truth which 
requires to be published far and wide, in this age 

of renewed idolatry for Classical Literature. 
| “ Nor is it to be denied, that the unsanctified lite- 
| rature of antiquity, and many of the productions of our 
| own times, which have the greatest power of attraction 

over the minds of youth, cannot be assiduously cultt- 
| vated, without danger of corrupting the moral senti- 
| ments, and ministering strength to the wrong affec- 
| tions of the mind.” 
| This, the readers of the Yankee will remember 
| was the doctrine urged by Mr. Grimke of Charles- 
_ ton, S. C.—whose letter, by the way, to Mr. Ladd, 
| was mentioned by me as an address delivered by 
| a G. before a literary or other society of that 
| place, 

Dartmouth College deserves well of our country. 
Some of our ablest men have had their education 
with her; and the sympathies of our whole coun- 
try have been occupied of late in her behalf. Suc- 
cess to her, to her officers, and her students : may 
they all continue to add to her reputation. N. 
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